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The main object of this study is to outline the im pact of the prin - 
ciples of lifelong education on the adult education system , their impact 
on the most recent concrete achievements, on projects and also on politi- 
cal and theoretical ideas in the domain of &dult education. In other 
words, vie "believe that new trends in adult education today may legitimate- 
ly be organized round one fundamental development : lifelong education. 

For in fact, this development has now, to say the least, emerged clearly 
on a worldwide scale. 

This does not mean, at all, that certain new trends - including some 
of the most important ones - originate in or are caused by the develop- 
ment of lifelong education, for they would in any case have found expres- 
sion in ideas and action. What is new is that these trends have reached 
the point of integration with each other, the point where they derive 
their significance -from the partly real and partly ideal phenomenon of 
lifelong education. Conceptually speaking, adult education is already an 
integral part of the overall educational system, assuming that lifelong 
education is taken into account here. But so far as its concrete applica- 
tion is concerned, adult education may be in full expansion but it remains 
disorganized and juxtaposed with the school system, whose trappings it 
still wears, as if it too were merely a prolongation of school... Of 
course, concrete action is tending nowadays to fall into line with recent, 
new conceptions of the educational system, but the pace of evolution in 
this direction varies from country to country (l). 



(l) The analysis of the various new trends in adult education contained 
• in this report concentrates attention on industrialized Western 
. societies. (On this question, F. Bonacina, in Sociological Motiva - 
tions and Cultural Prospects of Permanent Education : - Permanent 
Education . Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1970, 512 pp., p. 444 - 
recalls that the basic idea of adult education arose in the middle 
of the 19th century among the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian countries, 
which ware the most industrialized nations of the time.) Nonetheless, 
the scarcity of human resources and the financial burden of such 
systems (in the long run it became disproportionately "and unbearably 
heavy), their inadequate ability to meet the urgent "needs of 
developing economies and of individuals whose own culture is in the 
process of changing, their lack of flexibility, their potentiality 
for engendering or exacerbating conflict between the generations, 
the fact that "modem" methods - now become traditional - in educa- 
tion are being criticised and constantly changed even in the coun- 
tries where they first arose, all indicate in fairly convincing 
fashion that the new prospects for adult education, underst o_od M 
factors promoting fundamental changes in the entire system , deserve 
attention in developing countries. 
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I - TRIMS TOWARDS INTERNAL INTEGRATION IN ADULT EDUCATION . 

CONTINUATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEMS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 
AND PRIORITIES IN PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 

1. Many industrialized societies are currently endeavouring to recon- 
struct their educational systems "by integrating lifelong education 

into them, as an increasingly important component. But such a policy 
does not, as yet, mean that the principles of lifelong education are part 
of a reform levolut ionizing young people's formal education, in the light 
of present new prospects for adult education. School education remains - 
.in fact rather than in theory - a closed circle involved in a general 
process of renovation (sparked by "changing societies") and its structure 
is determined within the limits of the selfsame system. Running parallel 
to this are attempts to define adult education as an increasingly diver- 
sified yet increasingly integrated system . It, too, has its own specific 
laws, as well as a strong tradition weighing on its development - Which 
must meet the demands of rapidly advancing technology, of production and 
of the extension of leisure. 

This is the context in which our societies are attempting to make 
their planning more coherent, by stressing the development of certain 
phases in the existing educational system . In the main, this involves 
vertical coordination between the school and post-school phases, and 
horizontal coordination between all the varied, heterogeneous aspects 
of post-school education. 

2. In adult education, efforts are concentrated primarily on coordinat - 
ing post-school activities. These tend to be dispersed, particularly 

since they are prompted by a variety of authorities and associations : 
the Ministries of Education, Culture, Scientific Research, Economics, 
Labour, Social Affairs, Agriculture, Defense, not to mention the part 
played by various administrative bodies and semi-official organizations 
(such as the National Employment Office, in Belgium, for example) as 
well as local and regional authorities. Private organizations such as 
the Churches, trade unions, business associations and certain big 
business interests also stimulate them, as do schools and colleges run 
as commercial concerns. 

This coordination or integration, as people have become aware, is 
still far from being an accomplished fact, at least in those countries 
which have so-called competitive market economies (l). A multitude of 



(l) In the socialist countries, especially the USSR, centralization has 

made a uniform solution for the entire country necessazy. However, cen- 
tralization should not be carried so far as to encroach on educational 
content, for this would impoverish education. 
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organizations play some part in adult education, while maintaining inade- 
quate or purely nominal contact with each other. Among these, we find a 
multiplicity of public and private bodies operating without commercial or 
other profit-making motives. However, there would be a twofiid advantage 
if private initiative were to be coordinated within the framework of a 
national organization : on the one hand, .private initiative enjoys great- 
er freedom and has fewer built-in guarantees against extinction than a 
public institution, and is therefore, in theory, more readily adaptable 
to renewal and consequently less threatened by torpor and routine; on the 
other hand ”... national organization prevents charlatanism, coordinates 
occasionally identical efforts and subjects results to the necessary 
criteria of efficiency." (l). This is certainly an optimistic view of 
the intrinsic qualities of private and public action, but functionally 
speaking ther -3 is some basic truth to it. 

As examples of "concerted training" in adult education we may mention 
the following organizations in Belgium : the Belgian Office for Productiv- 
ity Growth (which has been in existence since 1951 )» the Industry- 
University Foundation and the Administration-University Institute. Here 
we have three effective coordinating organizations linking industries, 
administrations and universities, the two latter concerned uniquely with • 
scientific management training. In addition to these, private companies 
are continuing individual experiments in Belgium but even in such cases 
they draw their inspiration from the ideas disseminated by the above- 
mentioned combined associations. It may accordingly be claimed that the 
trend towards unity of action in adult education is no dream, but a prac- 
ticable and achievable aim (2). 



(1) H. Hartung. "Po ur une education permanente ". Paris, Fayard. 1966 
232 pages. p.l&3. 

(2) See also H. Hartung, idem, pp. 159 et seq. There have been many 
moves in Belgium towards a system of adult education. Since 1961, 
the National Employment Office has set up centres of accelerated 
training for adults, which are either managed directly by the Office, 
in collaboration with the Office or ly the centres themselves, with 
government approval. This Office was also entrusted with "taking part 
in expenses inherent in the selection, professional training or re- 
appointment of personnel recruited by employers, with a view to 
establishing, expanding or converting business enterprises." In 1962, 
a Consultative Council for Employment and Labour was formed to 
determine the "optimal occupation of the active population" required 
to "satisfy the needs of the national economy for labour, in both 
the qualitative and quantitative senses." The big labour unions 
have also made a solid contribution in this field. Yet when one 
looks at the situation as a whole, despite the valid instances of 
cooperation mentioned, it all remains extremely diffuse. 

i 
S 
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On the suljsct of this widespread trend towards the development of 
adult education, Tietgens (l) notes that it must "... of course always 
he based on what the school has done, hut a start can he made on 
systematising its institutional structure without regard to the scope 
and degree of school reform". This puts the present ambiguous situation 
in a nutshell. 

Nonetheless we may note here that there now exists a concept of the 
independent development of adult education , whereas hitherto it was 
associated with school education, in the sense that it was usually con- 
ceived of as a prolongation of school. 

Adult education should produce "functional demands" for changes in 
the school system. "The organization of adult education, its objectives, 
methods, atmosphere, functional requirements, will demand radical changes 
in the present formal education system (including the university), tra- 
ditional school structures being gradually transformed to their image"(2). 
This influence of adult education on schools should in turn transform 
contemporary societies, as well as the life of modern man and its signi- 
ficance. We find the same fundamental hypotheses in a large number of 
reports, and especially in those of Rector Capelle, Tietgens and 
Rasmussen, drafted for the Council of Cultural Cooperation (3). 

3. And indeed, the most prominent new trend — and an omnipresent one — 

in adult education consists in considering it exclusively as a part 
and function of the overall educational syste m, which is itself under- 
going a radical change following the application of the principle of 
lifelong educat ion. The fundamental relationship between adult education 
and the concept of lifelong education is at present the innovation with 
the deepest and farthest-ranging consequences of all. 



(1) H. Tietgens, Restructur ing Education, in Permanent Education. Op. cit. 

p. 358. 

(2) Extract from a report by H. Janne: Permanent Education. Agent of 
Change in the Present Education System . Council for Cultural 
Cooperation. Council of Europe. Strasbourg. 1969. 

(3) J. Capelle. The_Pevelopment of Permanent Education in France . Council 
for Cultural Cooperation. Council of Europe. Strasbourg. 19^8 

H. Tietgens. Permanent Educati o n in the Federal Republic of Germany , 
idem. 

V/. Rasmussen. The Concept of Permanent Education and its Application 
in Denmark, idem. 
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4* But while the educational system based on lifelong education 

represents an ideology which in a manner of speaking we may des- 
cribe as universally acknowledged on the theoretical and political level, 
as well as on that of international organizations, the list of concrete 
achievements remains short. We are still reduced to talking in terms 
of ’’wishes,” ’’experiments” or, at best, of ’’projects”. Nonetheless, it 
has now begun to exert an empirical influence, more and more noticeably, 
on the overall process of innovation which can only be regarded as the 
reaction against an outmoded school system lacking adaptabi 1 i ty . In 
this respect, it permeates concepts used in working documents inmost 
countries and at all levels, although meeting with strong resistence in 
the form of the inertia inherent in existing structures, interests and 
states of mind : the path from words to action is a long one... 

The concept of lifelong education is making a far stronger mark, on 
the other hand, on the many achievements charact eristic of the speedy and 
varied developments in adult education. For the latter is far more 
receptive to that principle than school education can be, given the fact 
that even if it is influenced ty the idea it remains more concerned with 
future prospects than with ’’operational” activity. The very inadequacy 
of school education to oope with the rapid evolution of society makes 
the principle of lifelong education the only realistic alternative and 
the only meaningful objective, since the battle of ideas has already 
been won. This transitional situation explains why empirical achieve- 
ments tend more or less consciously to use lifelong education as their 
term of reference, as the grain around which to crystallize. 

II - P REDOMINANT PATTERNS IN THE EMPIRICAL DE^ELOPlffiNT OF 
. ADULT EDUCATION 



A. Developments in adult education relating to professional 
activity 



5. Discussions and current achievements in the development of adult 
education take place on two levels : th at of basic professional 
trai ning, of a gene ral (and partly culturalT nature, and that of pro - 
Tessionai cr.ia.lif icaitions , involving th e ach iev ement both of the quali - 
fication concerned and of some "cultural fulfilment” (in both work and 
leisure activities;* 

Bett er-de fin ed aims (even i f they are controversial ones )_ have 
ngly been assigne d to a dult education, which in itself amounts 
to a new tre nd. For many years, those who made statements on post- 
school education sought to be ”... neither precise nor constructive 
about the action to be taken or the choice to be made among the possible 
real solutions”. Their main object was apparently to "conceal group or 
class conflict beneath a veneer of agreement on fundamental questions, 
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stress unity over orientation and general direction and deliberately 
minimize real conflicts of interest and intention dividing individuals 
and groups” (l). 

People are no longer content with such general language today and 
tend to define objectives which take political realities into account 
and which can be assessed systematically. 

On this subject, we may recall the definition of the minimal right 
to education for all individuals, as proposed by the Marly Conference, 
which the Council of Europe organized in May, 1967. This right should 
comprise the following : 

- a basic education, variable in. length according to country 

- a professional training, generally apart from compulsory 
school-attendance 

- a continual education involving both the improvement of 
professional training (2) and access to cultural , leisure 
activities. 

It may be seen, therefore, that the longstanding distinction 
between education for economic purposes and education for purely 
cultural reasons (in widely different areas, by the way) is now tending 
to lose its meaning, so far as adult education is concerned. 

We say ”tending” since controversy on this subject is still extreme- 
ly heated (3) : some authorities continue to regard adult education as 
if it were aimed only at enhancing a person’s socio-professional rating; 
others believe it shoxild have the additional aim of developing individual 
culture, taking this term not in the narrow sense of erudition, but as 



(1) W. Taylor. Policy and Planning for Post-secondary Education. A 
European Overview . Council of Europe. Strasbourg. 1970. p.31 

(2) The term ’’professional” does not only mean ’’active” people, here, 
but covers all kinds of post-school activities, including — for 
example - the housewife’s work. 

(3) ’’One dement, however, is yet far from having been recognized 
either in theory or in practice, namely the close and organic 
link which exists between professional training and general 
education...” P. Lengrand. An Introduction to Lifelong Education. 
Paris. UNESCO. 1970. p.62. 
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meaning the creation of a "state of mind" improving "the capacity to 
communicate, to understand our times and to know oneself" (l). 

Our comment on this second group is that it comprises the defenders 
of "total training", that is, training which includes both basic general 
culture and a deeper, more individualized culture acquired in the course 
of his or her working life and at other times as well (whereas for the 
first group, an individual who wishes to widen and deepen his culture 
can only do so apart and separately from his professional life). 

The first group express their attitude more or less as follows : 
"Anything not of a technical nature with immediate application springs 
from a humanistic illusion, and training in it can lead only to wasting 
time a nd money. It any case, it concerns only the man, not the worker, 
and the latter is free to cultivate his personality if he wishes, but 
apart from his professional life. The State or tho business manager need 
not interfere in questions which by definition remain personal (2). 

6. The second group have a dual answer to that standpoint : 

- seeing no further than the improvement of men’s technical 
capacities and envisaging "human problems arising out of 
leadership or team work" with no cultural dimension, and 
uniquely as "elements in the acquisition of additional 
techniques" is to turn the worker into a man "depersonalized 
by technology, humiliated by the machine, a l jateless being 
in an artificial world, degraded by the invitation to believe 
that progress consists first and foremost in material gain"(3). 
However, "a profound process of evolution is transforming 
•society*, regarded as individuals subordinated to one another, 
into a ’community* linking people through coordination. The 
modern worker, whatever his training and hierarchic status, 
will not submit to being a pawn on the immense chequerboard of 
the mysteries of productivity, or to being another man’s 
creature : he wants to be adult, responsible, consulted yet 
free to choose" (4). 



(1) H. Hartung. "Pou r une education permanent e" . Op. cit., pp.56 et seq. 

(2) H. Hartung. idem, p.51 

(3) H. Hartung. idem. p.52. See also B. Schwartz. A Prospe c tive View 
of Permanent Education , in Per manent Edu c ation. Op. cit., p. 56s 
education should not be subservient to employment. 

(4) H. Hartung. idem. p.52. 
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- Pedagogic reality must also be talcen into account : however 
specialized education may he, it ’’will be received through 
the spoken or written word; it will use Aristotelian or 
non-Aristotelian logic; it will form part of a context, 
being ’before* one operation and ’after' another, which 
cannot be ignored; it will correspond to a way of thinking..; 
the moment it is received, especially when the chosen method 
comes to be applied, it will require exchanges with other 
people who in their turn will have to understand and accept 
new ibrms of work, without restriction; it will therefore 
need intellectual flexibility, a feeling fox- adaptation and 
understanding of others. And thi3 necessary base, this 
indispens a ble common plant onto which any other specialized 
impiovements may be grafted later on7 corresponds to the 
very definition °C culture ** (1)1' 

The new trend is consequently to txy and make total training wide- 
spread, even if such an aim can only be achieved to a very partial degree. 
The obstacles in the way of developing adult education, the controversy 
sparked by that development and the interests at stake provide a ready 
explanation for this situation. But the very trend towards ’’total train- 
ing” accounts for attempts to coordinate post-school activities : only 
their integration into a totality will enable that aim to be achieved. 



B. Developments in adult education relating to non-profassional 
activity 



7» This is the domain of all educational action relating to extra- 
professional activities with a socio-cultural aim : cultural and 
leisure activity, family and civic life ... ae seen at work in socio- 
cultural (or socio-educative) associations : in young people’s hostels, 
for example, "houses of culture” or action aimed at bringing local 
communities to life... 

The aims, content and method of present-day socio-cultural action 
face three major problems : 

- the ’ ’challenge of the prim acy _of work a nd profession” in 
societies where adaptability, keeping oneself informed or 
keeping one’s knowledge up to date for professional reasons 
are indispensalte, and where the motives for social promotion 



I 
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(l) H. Hartung. idem, p.54 
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in conjunction with the unceasing aspiration to improve 
standards of living will inevitably grow stronger (l); 

- the motives for "... participation in commu nities which 
the complexity of social, economic and political life 
makes indispensable, at the risk of throwing the structure 
of these over to oligarchies which would turn man’s sur- 
render into a process of conditioning” (2) and which con- 
front us with the dilemma corresponding to the ambivalence 
of man’s own fundamental needs, "allocentric and egocentric 
at the same time" : how can we "graft participation in the 
various centres of collective life onto seemingly withdrawn 
behaviour, onto private and family life" (3) j 

— cultural consumption — whether commercialized or not — 
leading to man's personal development rather than to his 
alienation from society. 



* 8. The new approach to a solution to these problems consists in try- 
ing to eliminate the barrier between the two areas which at first 
sight have little in common with each other (4) : training in the pro- 
fessional environment and training in the socio-cultural environment. 

We may refer here to our report presented to the International Associa- 
tion for Social Progress ( 3 ) which takes note of the essential points 
contained in documents submitted by various national departments on the 
use of leisure in lifelong adult education : "if we had to summarize the 



(1) For A. Moles and F. Muller (in A dult Motivations to Thought 
Structuralization . Council for Cultural Cooperation. Council of 
Europe. Strasbourg. 1969 * P*73 et seq), motivations towards cul- 
ture, in order of importance, include social promotion, the desire 
to understand the world, "social brilliance" (entertainment), sub- 
limation of creative instincts, games, competition and the collector’s 
mentality. The authors also show in their study that the interest 

in one’s profession is among the strongest. 

(2) H. Janne. "^utilisation des loiairs pour 1* education permanent e d^s 
adult es . In Le Progres Social . 3rd series. 58th year. No. 115, 
May-June, 1970. p.53» 

(3) "L* education permanent e du type socio-edncatif devant le,s probletaes 
de l a s ocieie f ran c aise." A communication sent in the name of the 
National I n stitute for Popular Educatio n (France). Minutes of the 
AUPEIF conference held in Abidjan in 1970. 306 pages, pp. 250-264. 

(4) B. Schwartz. "Pour une education permanent d '» in Revue Education 
Permanente . No. 1. March 1989* 

(5) "L* utilisation des loisirs pour 1* education permanente des adul t es" 

Op. cit. in Le Progres Social . 
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significance of the effort involved in these national reports we would 
say that they reflect the desire to move from social progress through 
the standa r d of living to the enhancement of man through his way of life.” 
As the Swiss report puts it, the problem is to accede to the social 
phase of the 'art of living' (l). 



Ill - CONSEQUENCES OF THE PATTERNS CHOSEN 

A. Educational changes stemming from the working environment 



9« The labour market is currently undergoing profound changes, and this 

process will grow more marked in coming decades. The intellectual, 
professional, social and geographical mobility which already characterize 
it require people to adapt themselves to the new situation and mean that 
men must be prepared for it. And they do so through their working 
environment, for this is an area where motives for learning are particul- 
arly strong (2) : A. Holes and P. Muller (3), commenting on an investiga- 
tion carried out at Annecy, in Prance, note that the "privileged" centres 
of interest among the people questioned were linked to "utilitarian" con- 
cerns, and that their vocation or metier emerged as one of their domin- 
ant interests. The objective need as well as the desire for training have 
become a powerful factor in the development of production in the United 
States. 

"Business enterprises on the other side of the Atlantic are increas- 
ing their efforts in personnel-training due to ... the profound conviction 
that the future of an enterprise is no longer determined by financial or 
technical investment but by the intellectual and professional capacities 
of the men grouped within it" (4). 



(1) Idem, p.54* 

(2) See the Annecy enquiry into self-educating attitudes, in 

J. Dumazedier; "Vers une civilisation du loisir ". Paris, Le Seuil 

1962. 

(3) Adult Motivations to Thought Structuralization. Op. cit., pp. 40 
et seq. 

(4) J. Chedaux. "Revolution culturelle dans 1 * ent reprise americaine" . 
in Revue Impact. Brussels. June 1971. No. 41. pp. 77 et seq. This 
is also one of the major themes in Radovan Richta's "Civilisation 
an carrefour" (Laffont-Gonthier, Paris, 1968). 
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Observations such as this imply the nee<* for a real industrial 
pedagogy which Maddison (l) defines as follows : "... industrial peda- 
gogy shares with the processus of teaching and learning generally the 
need to inculcate a wide diversity of skills and motivations throughout 
almost the whole span of human existence and on a steep curve of 
economic and social demand. It does so in a particular framework : that 
of productive labour”. 

But the latest trend in training which springs from the working 
environment is to combine the search for professional training with the 
individual’s cultural fulfilment. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
dependency on a socio-economic context should not give rise to a techno- 
cratic orientation in education. 

10. The dual aim of education may find expression in various ways : 

(l) In action stemming from the working environment itself : 

— Increasing importance is given to human factors in training 
programmes (among the subjects dealt, .priority goes to human 
relationships at work, for example); education offered by 
businesses aims at personal improvement on the individual’s 
part, in conjunction with professional accomplishment; 

I.B.M. -France organizes courses on any subject whatsoever 
provided that a certain number of staffnnembers request it. 

Also deserving of mention is the system in the United States 
of "tuition aid refund plans", the aim of which is to impart 
new knowledge to a person in direct or i ndirect relationship 
with their present or foreseeable employment. 

- Examples of a new kind of relationship between higher educa- 
tion and business include action undertaken in France by 
the University Centre for Social and Economic Cooperation 
(CUCES) in conjunction with the Lafarge Group. Ct'CES policy 
is based on two principles : the so-called "institutional 
stage" in the course of which the business remains respon- 
sible for training, and the "pedagogic stage" in which the 
training in the strict sense is given by engineers from 
Lafarge who have, however, received prior pedagogic instruc- 
tion from CUCES experts. The business accordingly retains 
its independence and CUCES acts like any service agency, 
making an exclusively pedagogic, methodological contribution. 



(1) J. Maddison. flew Trends in Educational Technology and Industrial 
Pedagogy. Antwerp, Belgium. International Audio-Visual Technical 
Centre Foundation. 1971» P»13« 
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